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COSTLY pleasures, such as really good pictures, statuary, 
bronzes, old silver, old miniatures, old embroideries, are 
beyond the reach of most of us ; but nothing save our 
own want of knowledge, or want of taste, can withhold us from 
the daily, hourly delight of being surrounded by beautiful har- 
monious color. A really good eye for color is not found as often 
as might be supposed. Many people have just a smattering of 
knowledge— enough to convince them that a crude purple, 
magenta and a certain blood-curdling shade of green, are "really 
quite too dreadful ; " but you could never make them under- 
stand how a certain shade of yellow wall-paper cries aloud for 
velvet curtains of a special tone of russety green for they would 
insist on having hangings of that most bourgeoise color, peacock 
blue, because "blue and yellow go together, you know !" 



THE great secret of decoration is the right use of color, and 
while decorators make a study of the outlook of a room to 

determine its main color treatment, they rarely ever take 
into consideration the fact that every room should change its color 
scheme every six months, or, in other words, there ought to be 
a summer and a winter color scheme, for every room worth liv- 
ing in, which should alternate each other. 

If we examine the book of nature, we will find that in 
spring the flowers are yellow, while in autumn the blossoms are 
red. In the dog days yellow tones should predominate, with 
touches of the cool colors, such as pale greens and blues. In 
winter such colors will, of course, grow cool and chill, for the 
eye then demands warmth and coziness and reddish tints should 
then prevail in an apartment, so that our friends shall be com- 
pelled to say, " How comfortable you look ! "—just as in summer 
they exclaim, " How deliciously cool your coloring is!" 



WHERE it is practicable, and it is in some staircases, it is 
very desirable to make a broad distinction of coloring 
between the lower and upper stories, inserting a sort 
of string course at the level of perhaps the first floor. This at 
once gives breadth and stability of appearance, and helps to 
counteract that effect of perpetual treadmill which is so un- 
pleasant in mounting an ordinary staircase. Where it is not 
possible satisfactorily to effect this marked horizontal division, 
it is possible and frequently advantageous to adopt such a de- 
sign of decoration or paper-hanging as admits of the repetition 
of horizontal lines at brief intervals. This was the one good 
feature of the old marbled paper in blocks, which still leads 
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people to assert that a staircase looks larger with a marbled 
paper, the sense of width being, in fact, due to the horizontal 
joints, not to the figure of the marble. Designers who have 
perceived this fact now produce patterns arraDged on the same 
block system and suitable for narrow staircases. 



AN exquisite drawing-room has, starting from a low cornice, 
a ceiling in the form of a sweeping cove, leaving a large 
ceutral panel. The high wainscot of this room, finished in 
ivory enamel, is divided into square molded panels and capped 
by a reeded shelf, under which runs a frieze of carved garlands, 
caught into festoons with knots of ribbon. The mantel piece, 
with its paneling extending on the chimney breast to the 
frieze, is a charming feature of the room. The high, narrow 
shelf shows graceful curves along its outer edge. The wainscoted 
chimney breast is made the point of vantage for a decorative 
canvas of oblong oval form, let into the paneling and framed 
by a beaded molding in dead gold. On this canvas is painted 
in pale, delicate oil colors a group of figures thrown up against 
a landscape faintly outlining wooded hills in the soft distance.^ 
The walls show on a vellum ground a design of light, graceful 
scrolls in silver, with depending festoons of jewels, with wide 
frieze to correspond. The sweeping cove of the ceiling is tinted 
in soft vellum, somewhat lighter than the wall tone, frescoed 
with a slender scroll tracery in silver and separated from the 
sky space by a delicate molding in ivory picked out in silver. 
The sky space is tinted in silver gray and frescoed colonial 
motif lightly traced in silver. 



IN a recently furnished mansion the dining-room is decor- 
ated in tan color. The ceiling is very elaborately frescoed with 
figures, flowers, fruits and birds on a ground of vellum tint. 
The walls are painted in a light leather tint, the frieze being 
steacilled with foliage and flowers. The floor is finished in oak, 
as are also the doors and trimmings. The lower hallway lead- 
ing to the billiard room is in a green drab tint. The walls of 
the billiard room are painted in terra cotta, blending up tothe 
ceiling, which is of a light leather tint, there being a wide 
stencilled frieze on the walls. In the various chambers of the 
second story fine hand made papers are used with floral designs. 
The draperies in each apartment match the tone of the walls, 
and the ceilings are tinted and hand decorated to match. The 
northwest room has a paper with a mustard tint with a pond 
lily motive. The southwest room is painted, as are also the 
boudoirs connecting with these. The colors are silver grays, 
with gray mountings. The northeast room is painted ecru. 
The southeast room has a light sage ingrain with renaissance 
design. 

A beautiful brown velour portiere is embroidered with a 
wide border of floral scrolls, wrought with threads of gold and 
old gold silk, gold and green silk, and gold and red silk. The 
embroidery gleams like an incrustation of jewels. The ground 
or field of the fabric is striped with a fine gold line running' 
perpendicularly in parallel lines, half an inch apart. A gobelin 
blue silk velour portiere, every fold of which exhibits the sheen 
and shade of this exquisite fabric, has an embroidered border 
of scrolls in gold thread, further enhanced by embroidery of 
threads of pink and olive silk. A portiere of canary yellow 
silk velour is beautifully embroidered with threads of yellow, 
green, red, olive and white silk, all separately entwined with 
threads of gold. An absinthe with velour curtain is embroider- 
ed with heavy scrolls of gold. A spring effect is obtained in 
trim light fawn velvet portieres, with are embroidered with 
lilac wisteria blossoms and golden green leaves in silk thread. 



IT seems incredible that people will still put up an expensive 
white and gold paper, cover the furniture with dismal 
bronze brocade, hang the windows with the same, lay a 
black ground carpet on the floor, and finally awake to the fact 
that "the room looks cold, and doesn't seem right, somehow." 
And perhaps some friend with that " little knowledge" which is 
so dangerous a thing says that "bright red cretonne covers for 
the furniture, will make just all the difference ;" but it is 
scarcely surprising that this demarche, though somewhat re- 
lieving the gloom of the floor, makes the cold walls degrees 
chillier than before. Then another friend, fresh from the peril- 
ous fascinations of the East, says enthusiastically, "Eastern dra- 
peries will warm up the walls," and proceeds to drape mirrors, 



etc., with warm copper and gold, the result being that the last 
state of that room is even worse than the first, and the want 
of good coloring in the right place has been the rock of offense. 
Color should above all things be studied by those who seek 
to live in the house beautiful, for the want of color, or the mis- 
use thereof, are the most usual offenders in an artistic room. 
It is a great mistake in decorating a room to cover the walls 
with too flowery a paper. We were lately shown a pattern, beau- 
tiful in drawing and color, but the artist had made the pattern 
(huge Japanese chrysanthemums) so prominent, that it seemed 
a mere question which flower would hit you first. "Yon 
couldn't feel lonely in a room with that paper," as Sam Ger- 
ridge says in Caste, proudly unrolling a vile monstrosity ; but 
one does not want a "busy" pattern. Nowhere is good color, 
and a certain flatness of treatment more desirable than on our 
walls, which are destined to be the background for more or less 
cherished possessions. If one could only make people under- 
stand the great difference that exists between an artistic and a 
commonplace piece of furniture, what a tremendous difference 
would be made in decorative art. To some people a chair is 
simply a chair, whether it be a balloon-backed horsehair seated 
horror, or a low-legged, gracefully curved, low-seated, old, winged 
one, in which one sees the vision of a grandmother of other 
days. A table is to them a table, be it a gloomy hexagon, 
ebonized affair, with wearisome machine turned legs, or a 
spindly Sheraton one, full of rich color and design, round which 
dainty figures in powder and patches clustered for a dish of 
tea, or leaned forward, rustling their flowery sacques, to catch 
the latest scandal about Lady Betty Modish and Sir Harry 
Wildoats. 



MEN may build houses, but it is woman alone who makes 
the home. The love of home is a deep-rooted feeling in 
the feminine breast, and those who have lived all their 
life surrounded by their household gods, and in the sweet com- 
panionship of one's things, possess a consolation and alsomfort 
that is never found in the frequent changes and the gradual 
estrangement of one's friends that follow those who keep per- 
petually on the move. 

Next to the deep-seated love of home, is the feminine 
characteristic to lavish time and money on its fitting adorn- 
ment. Not all women, however, care to make unto themselves 
characteristic, comfortable and womanly abodes. There is a type 
of women who is quite satisfied to accept any sort of surround- 
ings, because they feel no dissatisfaction in same — which is the 
cause that precedes the improvement. What matter to them 
that the lovely old Sheraton cabinet is made to stand against a 
white moire paper, besprinkled with gold enormities ; that the 
paint is grained to imitate oak ; that the bright cream carpet 
makes one feel like walking on a mattress, and that the furniture 
and hangings display costly magenta brocade. 

Given a free hand to banish and replace, what might not be 
done to beautify such an apartment, if only its possessor knew 
how to do-it. 

There are other women who cast a glamour over the most 
unpromising of rooms. They waive potent spells of coloring, 
making unusual arrangements of furniture, placing everything 
just where it shows to the best advantage. The black and gold 
screen will have a large pot of orange lilies, or golden foliage to 
light its gloom ; the tall mirror with a slight drapery of coppery 
phoolkari, and a hanging yellow shaded lamp is fixed across a 
corner, so as to reflect a pretty window, reflecting the light on 
that part of the room— in which there may be nothing valuable 
after all, but which has a strange, unde finable charm of being 
just like the woman who owns it. 

As Lady Barker says: " People cannot always create, as it 
were, the place in which they are compelled to live. One may 
find one's self in rooms entirely opposed to one's individual 
fancies. But that is such an opportunity ! And as long as a 
woman has a pair of hands, a work basket and a hammer and 
tin-tacks, it is hard if she need live in an actually ugly room. I 
don't suppose any human being has lived in as many different 
lands as I have— sometimes with the outlook over the snowy 
peaks of the Himalayas, at others, up a lovely New Zealand 
valley, or — in still earlier days— over a waving West Indian 
* grass-piece.' But I can assert, from my own experience, that it 
is possible to have really pretty as well as comfortable homes, 
though they may lie thousands of miles from the heart of civili- 
zation, and hundreds of leagues from a shop or store of any 
kind. I mean this as an encouragement, not as a boast." 
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